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Journeymen Poets 

complete like Mr. Brody's. An analysis of Outcasts in 
Beulah Land — if we had time and space — might be fruitful 
in revelations of the difference between the real thing and a 
facile imitation. Mr. Helton, as the accommodating slip- 
cover confesses, "writes of beggars and millionaires, shop- 
girls and 'ladies,' honest folk and thieves, the here and the 
hereafter" — all with engaging impartiality. And his art 
reverses the magic of the alchemist, for everything he touches 
turns to tinsel. 

If Mr. Brody's free-versified prose is fraught with a mes- 
sage from the ghetto, that of Archie Austin Coates carries 
no such burden. Neither rhyme nor the newer forms can 
make anything but journalism out of the lightly satirical 
poems in City Tides. The touch is not deft and delicate 
enough to lift any of them to the graceful immortality of a 
vers de societe anthology. All this in spite of the fact that 
Poetry once gave a page to Lavender, for which may the 
muses forgive us! In spite also of Mr. Charles Hanson 
Towne, whose Introduction hails Mr. Coates as "a new 
poet of the city, wise with a wisdom beyond his years, blest 
with vision and comprehension." H. M. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

There must be a large public for poetry, or the crop of 
anthologies would not outrun, as it does, the capacity of 
this magazine. It is out of the question to review adequately, 
indeed well-nigh impossible to mention, all the verse collec- 
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tions, many of them narrowly specialized, which reach this 
office. There is Your Dog and My Dog, for example 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) with dog poems from Byron and 
Scott to W. M. Letts, but incomplete since it omits Orrick 
Johns, who writes the most doggy dog-poems in the language. 
There is To Mother (same publisher), which, introduced by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and reinforced by Whistler's familiar 
portrait, offers a round hundred poems of filial or maternal 
devotion. There are Mrs. Waldo Richards' High Tide and 
Melody of Earth (also the Boston firm) — the one sub-titled 
Songs of Joy and Vision, and the other Garden and Nature 
Poems — which, with singular catholicity of somewhat senti- 
mentalized taste, gather together good, bad and indifferent 
"poems of today" in an amiable effort to increase the cheer- 
fulness of the world. 

And there is no end to the war anthologies. Six or eight 
of them Poetry reviewed in August, 1917 and 1918, but 
many others are on sale or in press. One is War Poems 
from the Yale Review (Yale University Press), with nine- 
teen poems from seventeen poets — Frost, Masefield, Fletcher, 
Letts, Unterme3'er, Noyes, etc. : some of them good, but none 
of supreme authority. Another is Humanity or Hate: 
Which? (Cornhill Co.) — German and French war songs 
translated into rather perfunctory rhymes, and contrasted as 
symptomatic of the German Soul and the French Soul, by 
Harvey C. Grumbine. The War in Verse and Prose (T. S. 
Denison & Co., Chicago) is a collection of floating newspaper 
verse mostly, collected by W. D. Eaton in order to preserve 
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its popularity. And Carnegie Tech War Verse is an ingra- 
tiating little pamphlet by Professor Haniel Long's doughboy 
students, led by Francis F. Hogan and Richard Mansfield II, 
who both died in service. 

Then there are the more inclusive student anthologies, all 
containing promising work, all showing a wide-spread activ- 
ity and interest among undergraduates, whether the various 
faculties sympathize or not. The most comprehensive of 
these is The Poets of the Future, edited by Henry T. Schnitt- 
kind (Stratford Co.), which has now reached its second 
biennial volume, gathering its interesting material from the 
various college periodicals. An English effort to introduce 
and stimulate youthful talent is the Oxford Poetry annuals 
(B. H. Blackwell). The same enterprising publisher of old 
Oxford gives us also At a Venture: Poems by Eight Writers; 
also, once a year or so, a small volume called Wheels, which 
is a brief collection of poems by the newly emerging poets 
whom he delights to introduce. 

More familiar to our readers, as representing the new 
poets or groups of them, are the Georgian Verse anthologies 
(Poetry Bookshop, London), of which three volumes have 
now been issued; Some Imagist Poets — the much discussed 
three annuals (Houghton-Mifflin Co.); the very intriguing 
Others anthologies, representing the radicals (Alfred A. 
Knopf) — of which A Pagan Anthology (Pagan Pub. Co., 
N. Y.) is a far-away faint echo; and Mr. Braithwaite's 
annual Anthology of Magazine Verse (Small, Maynard & 
Co.), with its over-generous inclusions and its empirical 
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Baedeker-like exactitudes of stars and double and triple stars 
to aid the innocent seeker for poetic treasure. And last but 
not least we must not omit our own indispensable anthology, 
The New Poetry (Macmillan Co.), already in its eighth 
edition. 

And the local collections — like The Chicago Anthology, 
The Book of New York Verse, and Sunflowers, Willard 
Wattles' Kansas anthology (these already reviewed) ; as 
well as the more recent Golden Songs of the Golden State 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.), selected by Marguerite Wilkinson 
to present the claims of California. And Notre Dame Verse 
perhaps belongs here, though its locale is a university and the 
poets are its alumni. Now that the procession of states and 
towns has begun, there can be no end to it. 

We have also subject anthologies, like the all-inclusive 
Book of Lincoln (George H. Doran Co.), and Christ in the 
Poetry of Today (Woman's Press). 

As for more general anthologies, they also are numerous. 
Volume V of Thomas Humphry Ward's The English 
Poets (Macmillan Co.) is now ready, with British and 
Canadian selections "from Browning to Rupert Brooke," 
but including no one now living — a collection whose first 
volume was issued long ago with a general introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Also, each poet gets a special "critical 
introduction" written by some more or less noted admirer. 

One wonders what is the principle of selection in a book 
like this; but whatever it is, any modern poet may take com- 
fort to find so much trivial and stodgy verse dug out of the 
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past and set up in the company of its betters — for even sec- 
ond-rate modern stuff is more alive and less wordy than much 
of this volume. Why disinter Richard Watson Dkon, for 
example, or Thomas Gordon Hake, or Sir Francis Doyle, 
Baronet? Our old Victorian friends are represented by 
their more familiar poems, and one new friend, William 
Barnes, is well worth while, whether he writes in plain Eng- 
lish or the difficult Dorsetshire dialect. 

A comprehensive anthology of four thousand pages, repre- 
senting almost everybody from the Elizabethans to the 
Imagists, is The Home Book of Verse (Henry Holt & Co.). 
This was originally published in 191 2, with the idea of re- 
printing in ten years. But the editor, Mr. Burton Egbert 
Stevenson, now explains that the recent "astonishing renais- 
sance in English and American poetry" made imperative the 
present new edition, and he has inserted many of the new 
poets among their elders — for the book is arranged according 
to subjects. In spite of its sentimental title, this anthology, 
which is well indexed, seems a pretty good thing of its all- 
inclusive kind. 

And there are period anthologies, like Samuel White Pat- 
terson's Spirit of the American Revolution as Revealed in 
the Poetry of the Period, a competent study with extensive 
quotations. Another of these, much more inviting, is an 
admirable collection of fourteenth-to-seventeenth-century 
English verse called Corn from Olde Fieldes (John Lane 
Co.), reviewed in Poetry for May. 

This brings us to our concluding group of anthologies — 
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the translations, some of which are valuable. The present 
keen interest in Chinese art of all kinds has compelled E. P. 
Dutton & Co. to reprint The Lute of Jade, L. Cranmer- 
Byng's well known, and on the whole excellent, renderings of 
Chinese classics; and we have also James Whitall's recent 
versions through the French of Judith Gautier, in Chinese 
Lyrics from the Book of Jade (B. W. Huebsch) ; and the 
admirable new translations by Arthur Waley, iyo Chinese 
Poems, of which Alfred A. Knopf has just issued an Ameri- 
can edition — a book which demands separate attention. 
Wholly admirable are Mrs. Livesay's vivid Songs of Ukraina 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), long since praised in Poetry. Less 
important than these, because less vitally translated, though 
still interesting as opening windows into other lands, are Ar- 
menian Poems, translated by Alice Blackwell (Robert Cham- 
bers, Boston), and sold for the Fund for Armenian Relief; 
A Harvest of German Verse, done with sympathy and some- 
times with distinction by Margarete Miinsterberg ( D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) ; and Charles Wharton Stork's rather perfunctory 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics (American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, New York). 

From this too brief summary our readers will perceive 
that almost any kind of verse-collection in English, in al- 
most any department of the art, is now at their disposal. And 
we cannot close without saying a good word for the two- 
volume collection of modern French poems, Poetes d'Aujour- 
d'hui, published in Paris by the Mercure de France, and now 
in its eighteenth edition. H. M. 
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